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Significant 


Einstein Contributes 

To Success of Superstition 
C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
in The New Republic 


To be sure, careful study of his words 
will show that he did not by any means 
give Gene Dennis [a professional prophet 
appearing in vaudeville] a complete en- 
dorsement. But it is my firm belief that 
in any argument about the correctness of 
her “guesses”, Hinstein’s august name will 
be invoked to support her claims to super- 
natural powers. Worse, his name will be 
invoked, by thousands who never gave him 
a serious thought before, to justify their 
belief in all sorts of idiotic adepts at the 
hocus-pocus of ecard-reading, crystal-gaz- 
ing. mind-reading, ete., who flourish so 
magnificently in the California atmos- 
phere. Instead of coming to the support 
of what is sane and rational consistently 
and always, in harmony with his position 
as a great scientist, he has here made a 
tremendous and, in all probability, re- 
sounding contribution to the success of 
superstition. 

The situation raises the much debated 
question about the worth of the scientific 
method as a mental discipline. We have 
seen our scientists, no matter how em- 
inent, reveal themselves time and again 
as utterly “hopeless” once they step out- 
side their narrow specialties. The physi- 
cists, particularly, have been guilty of all 
sorts of strange and weird conduct. We 
need not concentrate our fire on Dr. Hin- 
stein. We can cite the vagaries of Drs. 
Eddington, Jeans and Whitehead. And 
then there is Dr. Hinstein’s colleague in 
California, the famous Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan. But even. Millikan hasn’t en- 
dorsed any vaudeville actors yet. 

It’s a mad world, God knows. And it 
gets madder and madder. Gene Dennis and 
Dr. Hinstein go blithely tripping along 
together. Why, Dr. Hinstein! 


To Young 
Men of Wall Street 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 
in The Saturday Review of Literature 


Gentlemen: The case against your elders 
may be stated briefly in this way: capi- 
talistic administration of the economy of 
the republic rests upon two claims of 
right—the possession of capital and the 
possession of intelligence. And the present 
panie is a Panic of Intelligence. 

Never before have we had a panic of 
intelligence—a panic in which neither 
goods nor money nor men nor machines 
nor ships nor factories nor fuel nor power 
nor wheat nor steel were lacking but 
merely the intelligence necessary to keep 
these things in motion and alive. The 
intelligence, that is to say, of the banker. 
Your progenitors accepted power but re- 
fused to govern. Now that they have no 
choice but to govern or disappear they 
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Sentiments 


are still not governing. One suspects with 
reason that they cannot. 

America requires of its governors a 
conception of capitalism in which a man 
can believe—which a man can oppose in 
his mind to those other and no longer 
visionary conceptions. The time is past 
when Russia can be disposed of with con- 
tempt. Only fools believe that capitalism 
can be saved by the inevitable collapse 
of all other systems of economy. There is 
nothing God-given about capitalism... . 
There is no understanding of its purposes, 
no agreement as to the kind of world 
it- proposes, no real knowledge of what 
it is. 

The task of accomplishing a statement, 
believable and actual and moving, is pre- 
sented, Gentlemen, precisely and inescap- 
ably to you. Only you yourselves know 
what you believe. Only your own inten- 
tions are important. If you can create an 
idea of capitalism which men will support 
with their hope rather than their despair, 
you will inherit the world. 


Life, Death, 
And the Unbeliever 


LILLIAN SYMES 
in Harper’s Magazine 


The fact remains, of course, that the 
ranks of the unbelievers, or at least of 
those with no active belief in either an 
Omnipotent God or personal immortality, 
are growing steadily . .. not because of 
propaganda but because of man’s increas- 
ing realization of his own infinite poten- 
tialities in the direction of eventual ma- 
turity, his decreasing need for a Heavenly 
Father. This is not inconsistent with his 
growing conception of the world and of 
himself as the product of natural forees 
over which he has little control. He can 
at least attempt to understand them, and 
if he inclines to believe that men do right 
or wrong largely because of a conditioning 
for which they are not responsible, he is 
more confident of his power and right to 
transform that conditioning for others. If 
he need not fear hell fire or even Fatherly 
disapproval, his observation of the natural 
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world may teach him the relation betwee 
cause and effect.... 

Certainly the world can be made beau?| 
tiful enough and life satisfactory enoug ni 
for us to need no sequel hereafter as com?} 
pensation. If not, why should we hesitate) 
to pass on and leave them behind? Life 
goes on, if not in ourselves, then in others 4} 
and in a universe so amazingly intricate}/ 
so maryellously vast beyond our powers Of) 
comprehension, what does it matter that 
an infinitesimal speck of ego loses itself 
in the dark? It should have served its day 
and made its contribution to whatevelll| 
purpose may be inherent in Life itself) 
What more dignified rodle should the egd 
wish to play? The purpose inherent inj 
Life itself may possibly be glimpsed in 
tuitively by mystics and sages and may 
some day be understood objectively by the 
mind of man. In the meanwhile Life is 
as mysterious as Death, and if we have 
not been frightened by the one, there is 
no need to be frightened by the other. 


Where Jason 
Lives Without Strain 


BERNARD DEVOTO 


in Harper’s Magazine 

I stayed the night at Jason’s [in Vert 
mont], slept under a feather bed, ate | 
breakfast which included doughnuts and 
pumpkin pie, and came away with a dazed} 
realization that I had visited a household} 
which was wholly secure. There was n¢@ 
strain here; no one felt apprehensive o 
the future. Jason lives far below “thé 
American standard”, yet he lives in com 
fort and security. He is so little of a 
economic entity that he can hardly be 
classed as what the liberal journals call 
a peasant, yet more than anyone else | 
know, he lives what those same periodical 
eall the good life... 

There are thousands like Jason on thé 
hillside farms of Vermont, New Hamp4 
shire, and northwestern Massachusetts} 
and there have been for three centuniaal 
They have never thrown themselves upor} 
the charity of the nation. They have never 
assaulted Congress, demanding a place at 
the national trough. Wave after wave o 
clamor, prayer, and desperation has 
crossed the farmsteads of the midland 
where the thinnest soil is forty feet dee] 
and the climate will grow anything; but} 
from this frigid north, this six-inch soil! | 
for the invisible State. The district nurse 
makes her rounds... . 
cannot imagine a perfected state tha 
could improve upon it. 


| 


| 
| 
| t 
| 


} 


ae 
sifted among bowlders, has come nd} 
screaming for relief. The breed has clund} 
to its uplands, and solvency has been ital) 
righteousness and independence has beer} 
its pride. The uplands have kept thei 
walls plumb, their barns painted, thei 
il 
If Jason falls ill he will be cared for | ! 
if his one crop fails his neighbors wilt b 
find food for his family; if he dies his \ , 
widow (who will never be a pauper ) willl 
find the town putting at her disposal i 
means of making her way.... I cannon 


farms unmortgaged. Somehow, out of 
nothing at all, they have taxed themselve 
imagine a change in the social order thay 4 
would much alter this way of life. jj) 


cA Journal of Free Churches 
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The Nature of Things 


A Sermon on Life and Death 


| OHN MORLEY, in his delightfully dis- 
| cursive “Recollections”, has a chapter 
| entitled “An Waster Digression”’. He 
lets us in to a picture of himself sit- 
ting in his well-furnished library on an 
_Haster Sunday, and browsing among the 
_friends he loved so well, and with whom 
he was so much at home, his books. He 
lets us read with him from many authors 
‘their views of life, especially as life is 
‘confronted by death. He gives us quota- 
-tions from all sorts of people, notably 
‘English and French, and shows how each 
‘in his time and place regarded the sum- 
‘mons to “join the innumerable caravan”. 
‘But the greater part of this Haster Di- 
» gression is given to the study of the Latin 
)poet Lucretius, and his classic poem, ‘The 
Nature of Things’. 
_ “Lucretius stands alone in the contro- 
lversial force and energy with which the 
genius of negation inspires him, and trans- 
forms into sublime reasons for firm act, 
iso long as living breath is ours, the thought 
that the life of a man is no more than a 
‘dream of a shadow, the generation of men 
no more than the generation of leaves, 
putting forth to air and sky, then seat- 
tered by autumn winds to earth.” 
! 


wx 


It is interesting to know that our own 
colonial Anne Hutchinson referred with 
indignation to Lucretius’s “foppish casual 
‘dance of atoms”, and the “other senseless 
superstitions”. “Of all the countless hosts 
of poets, preachers, philosophers, and 
theologians, who have held that all philos- 
‘ophy of life is in essence commentatio 
mortis, Lucretius is most strenuous, lofty 
and insistent on enforcing the sombre 
lesson taught by the ancient Hebrew long 
ages before him: ‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.’” 
And after speaking of some other writers 
in “our own glorious literature”, Morley 
quotes with approval “the most melting 
and melodious single verse in all the 
axercises of our English tongue, ‘After 
ife’s fitful fever he sleeps well’, the 
‘ender summary of it all’. Morley might 
ulso have quoted “Our little life is rounded 
vith a sleep”; or indeed our own Bryant, 


« .. approach thy grave, ~- 
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‘Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams”. 


REV. JAMES A. FAIRLEY 


Minister Community Church, White Plains, N.Y. 


Such a view of death is modern as well 
as ancient, and fits well into much con- 
temporary thought. To many readers of 
Tue RecIster it will be enough. Others 
of us do not find it either satisfying or 
convincing. The whole contrast between 
the Orient and the Occident stands be- 
fore us. Waving aside any comparison of 
the two types of civilization (each is suffi- 
ciently vulnerable), the deep philosophical 
difference between the Hast and the West 
challenges us. 


Wa) 


It was once my privilege to have a brief 
talk with Nicholas Murray Butler. This 
subject came up, and he called my atten- 
tion to the very divergent characteristics 
of each. To the West he ascribed the em- 
phasis on individual personality as con- 
trasted with the Eastern impersonalism, 
culminating in Nirvana. The West em- 
phasizes liberty ; our motto is, “Hands Off!” 
It is our political watchword. Out of this 
attitude comes the urge which to us ul- 
timates in the fuller and fuller individua- 
tion of personality. We believe that men 
who attain to advanced age with unim- 
paired powers—Gladstone, President Eliot, 
Justice Holmes—become more intensely 
personal as the years accumulate for them 
an ever-widening range of experience. And, 
without getting into a metaphysical bog, 
it may at least be said that only a person 
knows. Every reasoned judgment that the 
universe is impersonal, or that the human 
personality passes into the unconscious 
must be formed in the alembie of a per- 
sonality, in consciousness, to become 
known at all. In passing, one may say 
that the same critique stands in the case 
of the un-conscious and the sub-conscious 
of modern psychology. Such emphasis on 
the personal element in life makes us dis- 
satisfied with the whole interpretation of 
death as sleep after the manner of 
Lucretius, Shakespeare, Morley, and 
Bryant. Sleep is an interlude in the life 
of the conscious person; death is an inter- 
ruption! 

It is perhaps fair to say that Morley, 
even though he is almost a contemporary, 
was just too early to sense the full mean- 
ing of evolution in its more significant 
aspects, particularly in its bearing on 
human personality. Tennyson, too, laments, 


“So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


The corollary of evolution, creativity, had 
not yet captured progressive minds. Berg- 
son was still to write “Creative Evolu- 
tion”, and John Dewey, “Creative Intel- 
ligence”. Emergent Evolution had not yet 
emerged. Evolution for several decades 
dominated thinking as unintelligent Proc- 
ess with man as Product. Such thinking 
was in the main under the control of the 
idea of materialistic determinism. 

Now, as when a rising ocean tide at 
the mouth of a river must for a time be 
in combat with the still ebbing tide of 
the river, so the new creative evolution 
has not yet gained the ascendency which 
is its due. But gradually the creative fac- 
ulty in men is coming to recognize in evo- 
lution not a foe, but an ally. The evolu- 
tionary processes seem headed toward the 
consummation of certain ends ; to have pur- 
posive direction. This purposiveness fits 
precisely with the whole architectonic 
abilities of mankind. 

Men envisage an end. They thus leap 
over time and space and see “what is not’, 
and bring it to pass by adapting means to 
ends for its achievement. Engineering, the 
bridging of great rivers, and tunneling 
under them, strikingly illustrate this godlike 
faculty. Education is being revolutionized 
in that it is leaving the dead routine of 
outworn curricula and is setting the 
pupils “projects” and “contracts”, that is, 
it is putting before them ends to be 
achieved by finding a way out to their 
consummation. In industry, in science, 
man’s creative powers are being employed 
on a scale wholly unprecedented. 


wa 


A few days ago I rode in a train 
through a beautiful hilly, wooded coun- 
try along the Hudson River. Mountains, 
woods, the great river, bridges, houses, 
institutions were in view, the works of 
God and the works of men. The mountains, 
woods, and river were “as old as the hills”, 
and would long remain. The works of 
man, unless constantly renewed, would 
soon fall in ruins. “What is excellent, as 
God lives, is permanent”, says Emerson. 
“The memorial of virtue is immortal”, 
says the Old Testament writer, “because 
it is known with God, and with men.” 
Here is an old-time challenge to im- 
mortality which comes with a new and 
significant emphasis. “Let every man take 
heed how he buildeth.” 
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And how has our generation met it? 
A world-wide economic collapse, follow- 
ing a few years after a war of unparal- 
leled horror; a war in which it was ac- 
counted treason so much as to speak 
against it, when men and women vied 
with one another in their expressions and 
their deeds to make the hatred and killing 
as effective as possible; this is the history 
of the last two decades. This is how we 
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which there shall be no unearned incre- 
ments from special privilege, none amass- 
ing great wealth while others starve, 
where there shall be equal justice for all, 
and where the privileged shall count it 
their greatest privilege to help raise the 
under-privileged to equal status with 
themselves. And let no man say that this is 
a materialistic scheme. AS THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER once said with abiding truth, 
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he who sets out upon the work of seeing 
that a whole nation has food and cloth- 
ing is embarked upon a highly spiritual 
enterprise. 

Whoever as a citizen helps in the build- 
ing of such a commonwealth may well 
believe that he is a co-worker with God. 
His work is known with God as well as 


with men. He is achieving immortality. 


He is building that which is excellent, 


have built, and our work is top- 
pling about us. 

How then can one build for 
permanence? How can_ one’s 
building have cosmic as well as 
economic significance? Surely 
now, if ever, an opportunity is-pre- 
sented to our generation to build 
a new commonwealth whose 
values are not of the things 
which perish, but of the things 
which endure. For our own en- 
during citizenship in such com- 
monwealth, have nobler words 
been penned for our inspiration 
than those of George Hliot in her 
“Choir Invisible” ? 

“Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live 

again 

In minds made better by their pres- 

ence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in 

scorn 

Of miserable aims that end with 

self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the 

night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence 

urge man’s search 
To vaster issues !” 


“This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made 
more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May 


I reach 

That purest heaven, be to other 
souls 

The cup of strength in some great 
agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure 
love, 

Beget the smiles that have no 
cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good 
diffused, 


And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the 
world.” 


Of some men and women it is 
said that they have a “genius for 
friendship”. Such are they who 
are building with God; who are 
immortal, ‘because they are 
known with God and with men”. 

For the great commonwealth 
‘itself, who can fail to see that 
somehow, by spiritual statesmen, 
with architectonic vision, a new 
,State must be built? Surely that 
vision will be keen enough to 
see that whereas we have been 
building a vast edifice of glitter- 

‘ing outward beauty, it has been 
builded on the mudsills of pov- 
erty. The new state must be 
builded on foundations physically 
and ethically sound; a state in 


Easter Litany 


Minister: Bright Joy, Bright Joy: the joy of flowers 
and shining sun, the joy of smiles and play and 
dancing. 

People: We rejoice in natural good. 

Minister: Lovely Things, Beautiful Shapes and Sounds: 
the shapes of houses and carven stones, the 
shapes of words together; the sounds of songs 
and sounds of many woven voices, gathered, 
winding, rhythmic. 

People: We rejoice in the artifice of man. 

Minister: Darkness and Night: the dark of pain, the 
fret of baffling malady, the last dark, the dark 
of death. 

People: We know the perils and pains of nature’s body. 

Minister: Gloom and Deeper Gloom: the dim dark of 
knowledge never known, of spirits unillumined, 
the darker gloom of light denied, the dark of 
mercy quenched and fellow man contemned. 

People: We know the shame of evil within. 

Minister: Mighty Man, Mighty Man: the man of tools 
and wheels, the man of dynamos and wings, 
the man of computation, 

People: We rejoice in the masteries of man. 

Minister: Noble Man, Noble Man: the man of order 
and device, man painting designs of thought, 
man welding citizen hearts in the state. 

People: We rejoice in the order that is and nobler 
orders dreamed. 

Minister: Folly, Futile Folly: the folly of war and 
greed, the waste of bodies, the waste of brains, 
the folly of riches that stifle alike him who has 
not and him who has. 

People: We acknowledge our share of guilt in the 
wastage of life. 

Minister: Feeble Life, Feeble Life: the life of pride, 
pride of place and pride of learning, life falsely 
free that draws away from common songs and 
common prayers. 

People: We seek the fellowships that order all men’s 
hopes. 


Minister: Man Sublime, Man Sublime: man that lays 
down his life for his friends, man giving his 
body to the tomb that new spirit may rise on 
the world. 

People: We also should walk in newness of life. 

Minister: Sublime Truth, Sublime Truth: light that is 
light, and darkness turned to light, joy that 
is joy, and sorrow turned to joy. 

People: We seek this truth for ourselves, that pain 
and loss may yet be turned to grace and good. 

Minister: Life Before, Life Beyond and Life Within: 
man of spirit overcoming,—and the fountain forces 
whence he came; man of earth hoping, daring,— 
and range on range of life beyond his power. 

People: We rejoice in wondrous good received and 
good performed, and we commit ourselves with 
trust and zeal to that eternal life that folds us 
all. 

Von OcpEn Vocr. 
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and is therefore permanent. Then 
when his summons comes to join 
the innumerable caravan, he may 
lie down to pleasant dreams, con- 
fident that he has achieved a 
noble immortality in that he has 
cooperated with the supreme 
architectonic creative order of 
power, of beauty, and of eternal 
spiritual values. 

In conclusion: Our Easter be- 
lief is that that order and that 
power and that beauty cannot 
permanently be entombed. The 
winter of our present discontent 
will yet be made glorious sum- 
mer. Already it begins to dawn’ 
toward the first day of the week. 


“Oh Lord, support us all the day 
long, until the shadows Jengthen, 
and the evening comes, and the 
busy world is hushed, and the 
fever of life is over, and our 
work is done. Then in thy merey 
grant us a safe lodging, and a 
holy rest, and peace at the last.” 


Registered 


Learn these two things: Never 
be discouraged because good 
things get on so slowly here, and 
never fail daily to do that good 
thing which lies next to your 
hand.—George Macdonald. 


What we believe in religious 
matters is so much more a matter 
of temperament, of feeling, of 
private inner need than of intel- | 
lectual conversion that it is } 
buried much too deep in our 
beings for logic or precept to dis- 
turb.—Lillian Symes. a 

Youth embraces with zest 
the prospect of distinguished 
sufferings.—Alice Beal Parsons. |) 

“It is always the minorities |) 
that hold the key to progress.” 

—Raymond B. Fosdick. 


The worth of a citizen is not |) 
measured by such a crude test as 
his willingness to kill, but, rather, | 
by his readiness to give his life, } 
as conscience impels, for the} 
highest welfare of the people and 
the nation.—Jerome Davis. 

Every human being might be} 
born into a world of plenty, born 4 
into a clean, convenient, un- i 
crowded, healthy home, learn- 
ing from the beginning of the 
varied loveliness of the life be-} 
fore it, and of the expanding § 
drama of human achievement in} 
which it has to play its part. ° 

H. G. Wells. | 
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The Threefold Immortality 


ERNEST CALDECOTT 


“spring”, 'was a pagan festival de- 

voted to rejoicing at the coming of 
the season which meant life to human 
beings who had no means of preserving 
foods such as we have to-day. One ean 
fancy these ancients entering into their 
festivities with a meaning altogether ab- 


H ISTORICALLY, Easter, which means 


. Sent from the vast majority of Christians 


as they go to church on Easter Sunday. 

It was a happy circumstance for the 
early Christians that their celebration of 
the belief in the physical resurrection of 
Jesus took place when the atmosphere 
was conducive to rejoicings. In those days 
people could readily find an earnest of 
the hereafter in the idea of the resurrec- 
tion, thinking about which presents to us 
difficulties not existent with them. Thus 
the stage for pagan and Christian was 
amply set. 

At this juncture the liberal interpretation, 
freed from tradition, is of avail. Because 
he is free, the liberal may discover any- 


_where in any age whatever appeals to 


him as being true. He cannot only sym- 


“4 spring plays. 


*| marvellous universe than our 
4 knew, and it is fitting that the pageant 
‘| of spring should be the grand drama 
% toward which our spirit leaps in glad and 
“/ thankful acceptance. The fact that we 
) understand some of the processes at work 
» need no more inhibit appreciation than 
a physician needs to scorn the human 


pathize with the pagan in his joy at the 


' return of spring, but he can also under- 


stand the longings of Christians and 
others for a future life to round out this 
one. He need not accept in detail any of 
these views, but, by dint of intelligence 
and imagination, he can sum up all at- 
titudes in one word—Life. This is what 
he desires for himself. He is satisfied 
that not all the beliefs held can be right. 
He is also convinced that more important 
than those beliefs is to think sincerely. 


i Thus he can be a good pagan and a good 


Christian and more than both. He is filled 
with confidence because of the existence 
of three factors of real worth, which 


4) spell life to him, attention upon which 


may, appropriately, be focussed at the 
spring season. 

There is in the first place the common 
heritage of the drama of Nature which 
With the coming of the 
season we have evidence that the earth 
was not dead but sleeping. Just as we 
build up exhausted cells during rest, so 
vegetation has its rest period. 

The sciences reveal to us a far more 
fathers 


body because he knows its component 
parts. What a travesty upon intelligence 


4) if gladness must be in proportion to 
ignorance! In his own way the liberal 
+ ean unite with others to swell the grand 


chorus. Paradoxical as it may seem, while 
agreeing with no one in particular he 


4 agrees with all. Nor is this easy indiffer- 


ence, but results from the vantage ground 


» from which he views the 'whole panorama. 


The second element on ‘which our at- 


| tention may be concentrated at this time 


‘is the continuity of human labor, While 


those who perform intellectual work may 
well find the winter season more con- 
ducive to mental output, we all need the 
zest of the great out-of-doors to invigor- 
ate our bodies and to stimulate our minds. 
For outdoor workers the sunshine and 
budding earth are absolutely essential. 

Work is necessary to harvest. By ex- 
tension of this fact we see in our labor 
an effect that is left behind after the 
worker has ceased to toil. In this all 
honest laborers have their share, Ob- 
viously, it is more difficult to discern the 
particular contribution of an inconspicu- 
ous person to the world’s work than it is 
to know what a prominent man has 
achieved. But the difference is purely rela- 
tive. In these days a scientist may find 
great difficulty in knowing exactly what 
has been his part in the development of 
some complicated machine. What is really 
important to know is that one has con- 
tributed one’s best. This is something pos- 
sible as much to the one talented person 
as to the ten. Moreover, it is increasingly 
evident that human effort becomes a 
solidarity. With all the acclaim we right- 
fully give, say, to Washington, he could 
not have accomplished what he did with- 
out the loyal support of thousands who 
have never been heard of. 

Actually, there is nothing in this view, 
true though it is, that is uniquely of an 
Easter variety, except that which is the 
most important phase of all, and to miss 
which is to miss everything. We are a 
link in the chain of life. The past has 
contributed to what we have and are, and 
we are under the moral obligation to do 
our share toward the life of those who 
will follow us. Nature represents a simi- 
lar unbroken chain, and the spring season 
is the token thereof. Thus is the dignity 
of human labor increased. 

Finally, there is real immortality in 
our children. At springtime our little 
pagan offspring rejoice at the freedom of 
the open fields and the running brooks. 
They take a new lease on life. Mature 
persons, reflecting upon this entrancing 
drama, see their lives continued even as 
they themselves have carried on that of 
their parents. 

Without this continuity and flowering 
toward perfection, life would be a mere 
repetition of the past. In this respect 
human life transcends all else known in 
nature. The slow changes in the earth are 
not comparable with the ‘“‘steady march 
of man’. Birds build nests as they ever 
did. Man alone is the dreamer and the 
achiever. This is done through each suc- 
ceeding generation and is the true im- 
mortality. It is the “progress of mankind 
onward and upward”, and is superior to 
the selfish demand for a personal im- 
mortality, about the reality of which we 
must all remain modestly agnostic. 

In the threefold immortality of nature, 
labor, and progeny we have more than 
enough to rejoice over and with which 
to make the stern stuff of sterling char- 
acter, which is the full flowering of human 


life. 
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Travel Together 


A long road for the various religions, and 
their way for common good must be one 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


“Toleration is not enough”, was the key- 
note of the National Seminar of Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, held in Washington, 
D.C., Mareh 7-9. Toleration between 
groups of American citizens, the speakers 
claimed, was a denial of democracy. Not 
“live and let live’ but “live together” was 
stated as the American civic and religious 
ideal. 

The conference recommended to its con- 
stituent membership intellectual under- 
Standing of the bases of difference, ap- 
preciation of the extent of shared ideals, 
and a common effort toward their realiza- 
tion. “Prejudice exists’, said one of the 
speakers, “and it must be met.’ He went 
on to say that there were two methods 
of dealing with it; the direct, an attack 
on ignorance, misunderstanding and a 
continuous and fearless exposure of the 
selfish and predatory interests that fatten 
on the creation and exploitation of latent 
prejudice and ignorance; and the indirect, 
working together for common objectives, 
even though the approach to those ob- 
jectives may have to be different. 

So far as the direct attack is concerned, 
the conference made a worth-while contri- 
bution in laying bare the historical back- 
grounds of religious animosity. Prof. 
Carleton J. H. Hayes of Columbia Uni- 
versity in a scholarly address showed that 
none of the three groups could escape from 
blame for intolerance and _ persecution. 
Prof. Evarts B. Greene, also of Columbia 
University, exposed the fallacy of many 
of the claims that the colonies, or even 
the states of the infant republic, offered 
equality of opportunity to members of all 
religious faiths. While he gave an ade- 
quate meed of praise to Jefferson, John 
Adams, Madison, and Washington as 
pioneers of religious liberty, he showed 
how slowly and painfully general public 
opinion accepted their ideas. Over and 
over again it was demonstrated that much 
current prejudice is fanned to flame for 
individually selfish economic ends, and 
the suggestion was made that, if the mo- 
tivation of many preachers of prejudice 
were analyzed and exposed to public view, 
their influence would come to an end. 

Two objectives for the indirect attack 
were outlined by Father Francis J. Haas, 
director of the National Catholic School 
for Social Service, as a joint attack on 
war and the chauvinistic nationalism 
which makes war possible and on the im- 
moralities of the present economic system, 
which result in injustice, suffering, and 
lack of security for millions. All religious 
groups theoretically favor peace and eco- 
nomic justice and security, but all have a 
long road to travel to make their prin- 
ciples effective in national and interna- 
tional life. If that road can be traveled 
together, prejudice and misunderstanding 
will automatically disappear through the 
knowledge that comes from comradeship 
and in the face of a common enemy. 

Of the 474 registered members of the 
conference nearly one-half were Protes- 

(Continued on page 195) 
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Ivar Kreuger, Symbol 


ESSON NUMBER ONE on the death by his 
L own hand of Ivar Kreuger, the match monop- 
olist, is that he is a symbol of the concentra- 
tion of power in one person which comes as the 
end of the process in the present economic system. 
That is the way it works. By the law of competi- 
tion one man after another is eliminated in the 
struggle, until only a solitary figure is left. 

If the system were permitted to continue to the 
very end, there would be one man owning all the 
world’s wealth. He would be supreme over the life 
and destiny of the race. As we now stand in the 
system’s development, it is a fact that a handful 
of personalities have virtual control of the ma- 
terial goods and forces. We qualify. That is not 
actually true. In principal it is true, and they still 
try to hold on; but the thing has grown out of 
hand. They can no longer keep in their effectual 
direction these accumulating possessions. 

That is what Kreuger teaches us, in the second 
place. No mind was ever made great enough to 
hold the course of two hundred and twenty-five 
corporations, involving billions of dollars, in smooth 
and ‘profitable operations. He even dictated, 
through vast loans, to a half-dozen governments. 
In times of prosperity this is too much responsi- 
bility and power; when stress sweeps over the 
world, such a man is distracted and undone. The 
towering house of his acquisitive genius topples and 
the collapse is heard around the world. He is 
through. 

Yet it is not Kreuger, a person, whom we are 
either to praise or to blame. There are many men 
as able as he to whom the opportunity did not 
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come. That is, they were not in the right place 
in the system, which is a machine. It took him up 
and he manipulated it with skill, as many another 
could have done. But at last it became so great 
only a Gargantuan genius could manage it; and 
there are none such in mankind. Kreuger was 
broken. Ruthless the monster rolled on, growing 
more intricate and involved as it moved, and grind- 
ing his abilities in ruin. Such is the impersonal 
character of this outcome also tragically personal; 
this is what we call business. 

It is an idea, true to individual capitalism, 
which spells the last, terrible word in a man’s life, 
and brings the system to the bar. Many are like 
him, all along the way of business. They differ 
only in degree. To-day they are beginning to— 
wonder. Something ominous comes when a star- 
tling case like that of Kreuger flashes its meaning 
to them. There is a better way out than his way. 
It is to socialize our economic order. 


He Couldn’t Pay 


ERE IS WHAT every editor and circulation 
manager of a church paper knows. We bor- 
row it from our neighbor, The Leader, of 

the Universalists. 


Livery little while we get a letter from one of our sub- 
Scribers which is too intimate and personal to publish, but 
which makes us take a fresh grip on things. We are thinking | 
of one such now, from a man hard hit by the depression and 
bank failures, but pushing on, head up and heart undaunted. 
He lives out in the Middle West. He tells us to stop his paper, 
as he can’t pay for it. He says that he has met every obliga- 
tion for fifty years and intends to meet those he has now, but 
dare not let any more pile up on him. But he voices his love 
for the paper in terms that bring tears to our eyes, and he 


ee us feel that it has been worth while to have lived and 
tolled. 


_ Almost at the same moment another reader sent 
In an extra subscription to be used for just such 
a need; and it was turned over to “this brave, sen- 
Sible, loyal man”. We can report similar cases, 
among our subscribers, of need and supply. The 
stress is severe, and the generosity toward those in 
Straits is unstinted when friends know what they 
may do to help. THe Register will be grateful to. 
continue a number of subscriptions that will serve 
a trying time. There are many of our own people |) 
who count their paper one of the chief sources of. 
spiritual sustenance, and they hold to it to the very. | 
end. Some have come to the end. In cases they are |) 
far from a Unitarian church and even personal con- |) 
tact with religiously like-minded friends. They are || 
cut off from our common life unless they have Tux |) 
REGISTER. || 


The Fanner Bees 


MINISTER made a sermon from what he 
learned of a keeper of bees. The setting was 

a bee-garden in the south country of Eng- 

land, owned by a local preacher, a countryman who 
had a gift for imagery. He told his visitor, who |) 
came to conduct services in the chapel, the story |. 
of the “fanners”. The two would learn in the gar- |) 
den. It was a glorious night when they went among i 
the hives. A breeze ever so light lisped in the tree- | 
tops, says the enthusiastic younger minister in The 
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Christian World. Before one of the hives they 
halted. There arose from it a sibilant note... per- 
sistent ... not unlike the sound of sea waves... 
advancing ... retreating. . 

“They are the fanner bees’ ”’, whispered the old 
bee keeper. 

It’s their job to keep the hive swect and fresh [he continued]. 
Theyre standing with their heads lowered, turned towards 
the centre of the hive. Their wings are moving so rapidly that 
if you saw them you would think you were looking at a gray 
mist. They’re drawing the bad air through one side of the 
entrance, whilst the pure air is sucked in on the other side. 

Standing there in the summer night, listening to the bee 

fanners, I felt close to one of Nature’s wonders—the mystery 
of hive life [said the visitor]. 
‘ Presently the old bee keeper stooped to the hive, holding ¢ 
lighted candle in his hand. Instantly the light was extinguished 
by the strong air current. Those infinitesimal bee wings, moy- 
ing in unison, making a draught so strong that the candle 
flame was instantly quenched! Think of it! 

As we stood there in the star-lit garden, the old local 
preacher said, “The fanners—drawing out the bad air, letting 
in the fresh. Isn’t that how people who call themselves Chris- 
tians ought to act?” 

If we had enough fanners, if they were as keen 
on their jobs as those bees are on theirs, would not 


the great hive of the world grow sweet and fresh? 


Speaking for Japan 


UCH MAY BE SAID, must be said for 
M Japan. Not in any sort of defense of her 
warring in a world whose mind is set 
against war, but in explanation of her desperate 
internal situation, we point out that this nation 
and people, having of necessity passed from an 
agricultural to an industrial order, have to face 
a fact out of which proceed two stern realities. 
They must provide for the living of a population 
of seventy millions. To do so they must have raw 
materials and they must have markets for their 
products. The possibilities of emigration are re- 
stricted, notably, the closed doors of Australia and 
the United States. Raw materials are to be had 
in Manchuria, which is a vast rich area. The 
Japanese have developed that land under great 
difficulties, including the presence of thirty mil- 
lions of Chinese who have swarmed over the Wall. 
There is a reasonably ordered government in 
Manchuria, thanks to the Japanese. But mean- 
while the population in Japan grows, and disorder 
from Chinese sources in Manchuria increases, it 
is alleged. Industry and commerce, including trans- 
portation, suffer. The problem becomes primarily 
economic, rather than political. It is easily under- 
stood how the military power, seeking expression, 
would start operations believing it their duty to 
justify Japan’s rights. They are entirely wrong in 
so doing, but their motive would be accepted in a 
similar case by the hard-pressed people of any 
other nation. 

Here is another reason why the League of Na- 
tions has done wisely to do little except protest 
treaty violations. The question arises, What, after 
ul, is a treaty in the face of a necessity such as 
he will to live? In a nation as in an individual, 
nothing on paper will restrain the urge to self- 
preservation. All the powers on this planet can- 
not keep any one of them from asserting in word 
and action the right to live. 
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It is this fact which must be recognized and 
proclaimed by the League of Nations. The funce- 
tion of the League in preventing war is negative; 
it must also become positive, which is to say crea- 
tive. A way should be found for the peaceable 
growth of Japan. The emissaries of the League now 
studying the Sino-Japanese situation have this 
larger office in their hands. We shall witness a 
new day for the League, if it grows up to its larger 
ministration. 


A Great Woman 


UT FOR FLORENCE KELLEY, the millions 
B of women and children who toil would be in 

less favored state than they are, and the goods 
we use and the food we consume would be inferior 
and it may be dearer than they are. She changed 
these things permanently. When this woman died, 
a few days ago, at the age of seventy-three years, 
not only a career of high and brave distinction 
ended, but a period of national significance was 
rounded out, in which the attitude of the Ameri- 
can mind was, we believe, forever humanized 
toward those who labor for our necessities and 
our luxuries in factory and shop. 

Yor thirty-two years Mrs. Kelley was the sec- 
retary of the Consumers’ League; she was, in fact, 
the league. To the abolition of the degradation of 
the unprotected workers, in their hours, conditions, 
and wages, she gave a devotion as consecrated as 
it was resolute with superb intelligence. 

It was all the result of a dream in her childhood. 
She then resolved after reading a book that “little 
children should not have to work in brickyards and 
factories’. Like Jane Addams at the age of seven, 
who saw the large houses of the well-to-do and the 
horrid hovels of the poor in adjacent streets, and 
forthwith determined that she would one day live 
in a large house herself, but in the centre of 
smaller ones, and did so in Hull House, Florence 
Kelley kept these things in her heart. They were 
present through her academic training, in which 
she won Phi Beta Kappa rank at Cornell. And now 
we see laws in many a state regulating labor con- 
ditions which are due to her scholarly, persuasive, 
and forceful convictions. 

Florence Kelley was, as Julia Lathrop says, a 
bonny fighter. When she differed with one, one 
knew it. In those far-off days when Governor John 
P. Altgeld appointed her chief factory inspector, 
the first woman to hold high public office in Illinois, 
she went to her task with unconquerable spirit, 
and added to her fighting equipment by studying 
law, in which she received her degree. Always it 
was the struggle for a just social order. Invariable 
as the sun, Florence Kelley pursued her course. 

We remember her coming twenty years ago to a 
Unitarian conference to tell of her work. Both that 
and the person are vividly in our mind. A quiet 
but spirited stand she took when one in the meet- 
ing dared to disagree with something she said. She 
was right and he was wrong. Through the crowded 
and magnificent years she was true to her kind 
in need. Noble life. 
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The Benevolent Fraternity 


Joseph Tuckerman organized a ministry-at-large, and from that 
activity developed the present extensive work 


HENRY R. SCOTT 


We are including in our Uist of in- 
teresting churches a description of 
The Benevolent Fraternity with, head- 
quarters at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston. This is a unique and exceed- 
ingly aseful work, and the story of 
it will be read with profit. 


rian Churches in the City of Boston 

was organized in 1834 to carry on the 
work of the Ministry-at-Large which was 
founded by Rey. Joseph Tuckerman in 
1826 and had been supported for eight 
years by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, As the work was local it was thought 
best to put it in charge of a local organiza- 
tion. It was incorporated in 1889 under 
the name “Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in the City of Boston”. 

The plan of organization was similar 
to that of to-day, that is, a delegate body 
representing the cooperating churches and 
an executive committee. The work in the 
beginning was carried on by the ministers 
in charge of the chapels. The purposes 
of the Fraternity as stated in the charter 
were “moral and religious instruction and 
the improvement of the poor and persons 
who have no usual place of religious wor- 
ship in the city of Boston and vicinity”. 

Joseph Tuckerman had been the min- 
ister of a Unitarian church in Romeny 
Marsh, now Chelsea, Mass., for twenty- 
five years. This position he resigned in 
1826 on account of his health. He was 
induced soon after to undertake a new 
work in the North and West Ends of 
Boston, where there were many families 
without church connections and a popula- 
tion among whom poverty, intemperance, 
and vice were prevalent. Some effort to im- 
prove conditions had already been made 
by a group of young men organized as an 
“Association for Religious Improvement”, 
and it was they who persuaded Dr. Tuck- 
erman to take up and earry on the work. 
He began in December of that same year. 

At first, and for the two following 
years, the work was done without a 
church building. Sunday evening services, 
called Lectures, were held in an upper 
room in Smith’s Circular Building on the 
corner of Portland and Merrimac Streets, 
and there also a Sunday school, named 
for John Howard, the great English 
philanthropist, was established and held 
its morning and afternoon sessions. But 
the work was chiefly visiting and becom- 
ing acquainted with people and their prob- 
lems in their own homes. Dr. Tuckerman 

yas truly a minister-at-large. There was 
no effort at first to organize these people 
into a church, but the idea was to carry 
to them the inspiration and comfort of 
religion, the moral and spiritual teach- 
ings of Christianity, and also the practical 
advice and material so sadly needed. 

The number of families served grew 
rapidly, and the Sunday school also; and 
it soon became evident that a special 
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[a Benevolent Fraternity of Unita- 


building for Sunday services was needed. 
A chapel was built on Friend Street and 
this served its purpose for eight years. 
A much larger chapel was built in 18386 
on Pitts Street; and, finally the chapel on 
Bulfinch Place was built in 1869. The 
ministers in this succession were Joseph 
Tuckerman, Frederick T. Gray, Charles 
¥. Barnard, Andrew Bigelow, Robert 
Waterston, Samuel H. Winkley, Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, and Robert W. Jones. 

In the meantime, the work of the Min- 
istry-at-Large had extended at home and 
abroad. After Dr. Tuckerman’s visit to 
England in 1834, the Ministry-at-Large, 
under the title of “Domestic Missions’, 
was established in Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, and several other cities. In 
America, this Ministry was established in 
Lowell, Mass., Providence, R.I., Portland, 
Me., St. Louis, Mo., and a few other cities. 

Other chapels were opened in Boston 
but several of these were afterward given 
up or merged in later developments. The 
Warren Street Chapel, established in 
1836, was organized independently by Rev. 
Charles F. Barnard as a Children’s 
Church. This finally became the Barnard 
Memorial. In 1925 its funds and its work 
were transferred in trust to the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches. The city 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH 


government, in 1926, took the building site 
for a fire station and the amount paid 
by the city became a part of the Barnard 
Memorial Trust Fund. 

Another “Trust”, received in 1889 by 
the Benevolent Fraternity, is the Parker 
Memorial. After the death of Theodore 
Parker in 1860, his friends and followers 
continued the Twenty-Highth Congrega- 
tional Society and in 1873 established the 
Parker Memorial Meeting House for their 
services and work. This stood at the 
corner of Berkeley and Appleton Streets 
in the South End and the Society con- 
tinued to use it until 1889, when, be- 
cause they were too weak financially to 
carry it on, it was given in trust to the} 
Fraternity. The ‘‘Trust” was in substance } 
as follows: That the building should be 
kept as a memorial to Theodore Parker; 
that if sold, the entire proceeds should be 
used to erect or acquire another building 
as a “Parker Memorial’, and the building 
devoted to the preaching of liberal reli- 
gion and good works kindred thereto. This 
trust was accepted by the Fraternity and 
maintained in the original building over 
thirty years, until 1917, when the building 
was taken over for a short time for the 
use of soldiers and sailors during the 
World War. In 1922, on account of the 
changing neighborhood and the develop- 
ment of other social and philanthropic 
institutions not far away, the building 
was sold and the money deposited await- 
ing plans by which the terms of the Trust 
might be fulfilled and a “Parker Memo- 
rial” come again into visible shape. Handi- 


ree ren en + 


4 dent; 
| N. Winthrop Robinson, secretary; Arthur 
Y W. Moors, treasurer. There are five centers 
( for the Fraternity’s ‘“Ministry-at-Large’” : 
) Bulfinch Place Church 
* morial; 
§| Barnard Memorial and Community Sery- 
f ice at 
) North End Mission on Parmenter Street; 
y and the Fruit and Flower Mission with 
: headquarters at Horticultural Hall; each 
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capped by the lack of funds and by the 
strictness of the Trust itself, nothing was 
done until 1928, when the building oc- 
cupied by the Bulfinch Place Church was 
acquired, renovated, and definitely desig- 
nated as the Parker Memorial building. 
By this plan, about $3,000 was added to 
the available income of the Fraternity, 
which amount is now being used in carry- 
ing on the work of the Fraternity. 

The tradition of Barnard Memorial is 
now being maintained by the Barnard Me- 
morial School connected with Christ 
Church, Dorchester, by helping the work 
for children at the North End Union and 
at Bulfinch Place Church, and by the 
Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower 
Mission. 

The officers of the Society as at present 

| organized are: Henry R. Scott, presi- 
Courtenay Guild, vice-president ; 


and Parker Me- 
Channing Church, Dorchester ; 


Christ Church, Dorchester; the 


‘ with its own distinctive features and work. 
In the ministry-at-large type of religion, 
the cardinal virtues, life itself, good and 


* beautiful, count for more than theological 
i beliefs. Righteousness, temperance, faith- 
|) fulness, 
| character, mean infinitely more than mere 
» theory or doctrine, whether about God, or 
* Christ, or the Bible. A trusting faith in 
) God and a Christ-like life, that is the 
| religion of the ministry-at-large. 


friendliness, good citizenship, 


Rey. Chester A. Drummond is the pres- 


/ent minister-at-large, which, under a new 


arrangement, includes the ministry of Bul- 
finch Place Church and Parker Memorial. 
‘The office of the Fraternity will be at 
‘the Bulfinch Place Church. The organiza- 


“tion looks forward with enthusiasm and 


‘eonfidence to the ministry of its new 


‘ leader. 


Steady Support for League, 
So it May Say “Yes” to All 


No more “drives”, either alone or with 
‘others, but steady support of the League’s 


i work by the League’s members, each ac- 


‘cording to his ability—that is to be the 
‘future financial policy of the Unitarian 
‘Laymen’s League, provided, of course, 
‘that the laymen, as their means and as 
‘business conditions permit, enable the 
‘League to continue its varied educational 
‘and church-strengthening work by this 


“method. 


Here is the situation and the plan: 
Demand for the League’s literature far 


/exceeds that of former years; more re- 


quests for institutes of liberal religion 


\have been filled this year and last than 


ever before; more churches are sending 
‘for its church promotion and _ publicity 


| helps; chapters are increasingly request- 
‘ing its adult education program materials ; 
} the Institutes of Religious Education are 


‘keeping up their high standard; a pub- 


licity manual for churches is being pre- 


‘pared ; the first Mid-Western convention 


ie 
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has been held; the first “radio mission” 
has opened up possibilities and chapters 
are being aided, through correspondence, 
and when possible through visits, to serve 
parish and community more adequately. 

Plans for the future, which wait for 
their working only on adequate funds, in- 
clude a country-wide radio program; a 
transportable panel exhibit on liberal reli- 


- gion; resumption of the illustrated Bible 


lectures for promoting an intelligent con- 
ception of the Scriptures and creating 
sentiment against sect-controlled legisla- 
tion; holding more regional conventions 
for chapter workers in various parts of 
the country, and extending the field work 
so that more chapters may have personal 
counsel from executives and field “key 
men” toward making themselves a vital 
force in the upbuilding of the local church 
and the extension of its influence. 

The League cannot meet all the calls 
for service that come to it. Hence it is 
instituting this plan of direct investment 
in the work of the League by the men of 
the League, a plan which was suggested 
by one of the chapters. 

Every member of the League faces this 
problem of “budgeting” his giving, mak- 
ing it go as far as possible toward the 
most fundamental and far-reaching good. 
Most men of the League feel, however, 
that religious idealism is the mainspring 
of those humanitarian and ethical en- 
deayors to which Unitarians are pro- 
verbially generous givers. Hence, there is 
something basic in giving to the church 
and to the cause of religion-at-large. 

President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League, his predecessor, Percy W. 
Gardner, and several other men have 
given generously of their time to the 
League because they have recognized in 
it the men’s movement for disseminating 
the message of liberal religion and bring- 
ing it to bear on the problems of living 
to-day. In their opinion, each man of the 
League is an integral part of this move- 
ment, and his investment in it is basic. 

The principal method for this direct 
financing is special memberships, rated as 
follows: 


Contribubing Way MeN) ws. cere es © $10 
Subscribing Laymen ............ $25 
Maintaining Laymen ........... $50 
Sustaining Laymen ......... .-- $100 


Supporting Laymen ....$500 and over. 


In addition, of course, special contribut- 
ing memberships of other amounts are 
welcomed, as well as gifts to special ac- 
tivities and for endowment. 


Alliance Notes 


So great is the demand in libraries for 
“The Epic of America” by James Truslow 
Adams that two copies have been placed 
in the Alliance library at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. They are now available 
to ministers and other readers. A recent 
gift to the library is a copy of “Man’s 
Own Show, Civilization”, by George A. 
Dorsey. 

All interested in the work of the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange are reminded of the 
monthly conference to be held Friday, 
April 1, in Bliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 
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Wayside Pulpit Sentences 
for April, May and June 


(Spring) Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow.—Jesus. 

However things may seem, no eyil 
thing is success, and no good thing is 
failure.—Samuel Longfellow. 


A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.—Bible. 


They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—Lowell. 
Think no man the better, no man 
the worse, for the church he belongs 
to. Try him by his works.—Channing. 


What seems to thy dim eyes a stain, 
in God’s pure sight may only be a 
scar, brought from some _ well-won 
field. 


I wish men to be free as much 
from mobs as kings.—Lord Byron. 


If governments would spend more 
money to prevent crime, they need 
spend far less to punish it. 

—Lydia Maria Child. 


(Memorial Day) Would 
war? Create great peace. 
—James Oppenheim. 


Show me a people whose trade is 
dishonest, and I will show you a people 
whose religion is a sham. 

—J. A. Froude. 


Give me the strength to make my 
love fruitful in service.—Tagore. 


Many men have well invested their 
money ; few have made a good invest- 
ment of themselves.—S. D. Kirkham. 


An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God.—Burns. 


you end 


Congress in St. Gall 
May Not Be Held 


In a recent number of The News Letter, 
it was announced that special Unitarian 
pilgrimages were being planned to the 
International Congress meeting at St. Gall, 
Switzerland, next August. Since this an- 
nouncement was made, considerable uncer- 
tainty has developed as to whether the 
Congress will be held or not. The financial 
conditions are so bad in Europe, the de- 
pression weighs so heavily on all parts 
of the Continent, that the wisdom of hold- 
ing the Congress is much questioned at 
the moment. 

The final decision will be made by the 
Executive Committee of the International 
Association April 30. In view of this un- 
certainty it has seemed wise definitely to 
eancel all plans under way to organize 
excursions to Europe this summer under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association. It is of course still possible, 
though unlikely, that the Congress will 
be held. The latest information concerning 
it may be secured at any time from the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, through Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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Faith of Washington 


Ilow WASHINGTON PRAYED. By William J. 
Johnstone. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 


This book is superficial and misleading. 
Apparently, it offers convincing proof that 
the Father of His Country was an ortho- 
dox Christian. But a little candid investi- 
gation reveals this work as a bit of special 
pleading, as skilful as it is specious. Many 
of its pages are given to the reprinting 
of a series of manuscript prayers, said 
to have come from the library at Mount 
Vernon, but not in Washington’s hand- 
writing, and evidently the work of other 
hands; and to a long rehearsal of thoughts 
on religion purporting to have _ been 
written by Mary Washington, and sent 
by her to her son during the Revolution. 
Since it is now generally acknowledged 
that between Washington and his mother 
existed little sympathy, these observations 
count for little, even if their reputed 
origin be authentic. Apart from these, the 
book contains an array of evidence, each 
statement carefully documented, assert- 
ing that Washington was a man of prayer, 
a regular churchgoer, a communicant of 
the Episcopal Church, of which he was 
a consistent and devout member. But when 
we trace these statements to their origins, 
we find that all of them are derived either 
from hearsay evidence, or from biogra- 
phers whose Lives date from before the 
Civil War. Since then, a throng of biog- 
raphies have been written by competent 
historians, presenting evidence which 
proves that though Washington was a 
lifelong Dpiscopalian, his religious beliefs 
were far from orthodox. He seldom, if 
eyer, took communion ; deplored sectarian- 
ism: attended churches of many creeds. 
While it is certain that he had definite 
religious convictions, these were essen- 
tially broad and liberal. In short, like 
many of the Revolutionary leaders, Wash- 
ington was, at heart, a deist; a fact 
abundantly proven by a candid and im- 
partial examination of his own writings 
and of the most trustworthy of modern 
biographers. ACR. H.- 


For Lent 


Ler Us Keep Lent. By Gerhard EH. Lenski. 
New York: Harper and Bros. $1.00. 


POETRY AND PRAYER. By EHdward Shillito. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Both of these little volumes, one of 
104 pages and the other of 125 pages, are 
well adapted for use during the Lenten 
season. The first, as its title indicates, 
was planned: with that end in view. Be- 
ginning with Ash Wednesday and follow- 
ing on through Good Friday, for each 
day we have a Scriptural text, a brief 
“meditation” on the text, a few lines 
quoted. from some well-known preacher or 
writer, and a collect for the day. Among 
the quotations it is interesting to note 
L. P. Jack’s challenging apothegm, “All 
proofs of the existence of God are worth- 
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less unless the valor of soul is present to 
sustain them. God loves a courageous 
believer and would rather have all men 
atheists than all men cowards.” 

Edward Shillito’s Poetry and Prayer 
ean be read through easily, at a single 
sitting, and not a few readers, I think, 
will accord it that honor. We may differ 
from him on points of doctrine, but now 
and again we are deeply moved by the 
insights of his understanding heart; as, 
for instance, in this interpretation of 
Alice Meynell’s poem, ‘‘The Unknown God’’, 


with which he begins the chapter on 
“Poetry and the Communion of the 
Saints”. A.M.L. 


Wets and Drys 


THESH AGITATORS AND THEIR IDEA. By Harry 
Malcolm Chalfant. Nashville, Tenn.: Ookesbury 
Press. $2.00. 


This book will confirm the opinions of 
those who believe with Carlyle that his- 
tory is chiefly biography. The agitators 
are the conspicuous leaders in the temper- 
ance movement in America, their idea 
being, of course, a Dry country. The agita- 
tors number 15. They range all the way 
from Neal Dow, “Father of Prohibition’, 
Jobn B. Gough, Frances HE. Willard to 
Wayne Wheeler and “Pussyfoot” John- 
son of more recent times. The book is in 
the nature of the case partisan, but chal- 
lenges any reader, wet or dry, to put to 
himself the question, as to which set of 
agitators, dry or wet, is set for the best 
interests of our common humanity. 

—— Sep AEe 


English Religious Tracts 
Tun Briste To-pay. By Herbert McLachlan. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
R. F. Rattray. 

THE FRIENDLY CHURCH. By Arnold H. Lewis. 

SomMb RELIGIOUS CULTS AND MOVEMENTS OF 


MODERN RELIGION. By 


To-psAy. By Herbert Crabtree. London: 
The Lindsey Press. 1/ each. 
An excellent series of discussions on 


present-day problems. 

The Bible To-day is well done and gives 
a view of the present state of Biblical 
criticism. Fine for Bible classes. 

Fundamentals of Modern Religion ac- 
cepts evolution, expounds it legibly, and 
finds it purposive and theistic. 

The Friendly Church is a plea for mak- 
ing the church’s appeal in terms of the 
friendliness it can show to men’s needs. 
It gives a new interpretation of why 
people do not go to church, and suggests a 
practical method for getting them back. 

Some Religious Cults gives the reason 
for the rise of new cults in the gradual 
abandonment of the authority of the 
church, the Bible, and experience, and the 
consequent hunger for objective guar- 
antees of truth. In general, the author is 
fair to the cults which he discusses, Chris- 
tian Science, Theosophy, and Spiritualism, 
but does not see them making much con- 
tribution to the religion of the future. 

ke 
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Minister’s Temptation? 


Tup EXxposrtor’s MINISTHRS’ ANNUAL. Com- 
piled and edited by Joseph McOray Ramsey. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $2.59. 


The Ministers’ Annual for 1932 con- 
tains a total of 3815 original sermons, 
arranged with service outlines for the 
fifty-two weeks of the year. It differs 
from former Annuals in the variety and 
number of ministers who have contrib- 
uted. The editor declares that these 
sermons or sermon outlines are offered, 
not as a substitute, but only as an aid 
to the parish minister in his preparation 
for Sunday. The protest would seem to 
indicate that the volume must at least be 
a temptation to many a minister who 
possesses little original thought. A few 
of these sermons are modern and stimu- 
lating, most of them are trite and dull, 
harping on sin and the orthodox way of 
salvation. It is difficult to see how any 
self-respecting minister could use them, 
in place of his own production. Probably 
these sermon outlines are the best of their 
kind published. An improvement would 
be to publish none at all. The best thing 
in this book is the collection, here and_ 
there, of so-called “seed thoughts”, suit- 
able quotations from a variety of sources. 
A volume composed of such quotations 
might serve as stimulus and suggestion } 
to some ministers. F.R.S. 


Tabloid Reviews 


YOUNG JONATHAN. By Sophia Cleugh. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


Although wildly improbable, and by no 
means the equal of some of its author’s 
previous work, we found it entertaining. 
If you like a pleasant story, set in agree- 
able surroundings, which makes no ex- 
cessive demands upon the reader’s mental 
powers, but is clean and ends happily, you 
will find Young Jonathan to your taste. 

A. R. H. 


NORTHERN LicuHtTs. By Mikkjel Fonhus. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Edith M. G@. 
Jayne. New York: Longmans, Green & Oo. 
$2.00. 


A story on the order of Bambi, of a } 
female polar bear, the loss of her cub 
and his reappearance in a_ zoological 
garden. There is a poignancy in the story | 
of the mother’s search for the cub, and |} 
the cub’s decline and death in the narrow 
confines of his cage. The description of | 
the Arctic night is vivid and picturesque. 
Illustrations by James Reid. w.s.s. 


DOUGLAS OF PORCUPINE. By Louise Andrews 
Kent. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


The story of a winter spent by Mrs. 
Douglas and her children in their summer | 
home on Porcupine Island off the coast 
of Maine. There is high adventure: an 
ast Indian prince appears; there is a | 
map left by a real pirate and the discovery 
of a cave filled with treasure. Easily the 
best book for boys and girls published in 
a long time. The illustrations in black 
and white by Helen Mason Grose, which 
so readily become a part of the text, can- 
not be too much commended. w.S. 5S. 
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statement of the Unitarian Minis- 
| terial Union and the address of Rey. 
| Dudley H. Ferrell, at the meeting of the 
{ Union on Monday, February 29 (see THE 
| CHRISTIAN Recisrer, March 3), by Robert 
-B. Buxton, who has acted as spokesman 
) for the minority of the church members 
.in the issue growing out of the resignation 
of Rev. Raymond H. Palmer from the Uni- 
i tarian Church in Lynn, Mass. Mr. Buxton 
was until the acceptance of the resigna- 
tion a member of the church for twelve 
+ years. He was twice president of the Lay- 
#men’s League, a teacher in the church 
} school, and organizer and director of the 
{junior choir. 


| P stttement is a reply, in part, to the 


' The information given by Mr. Ferrell 
Hicould not possibly have been given from 
f/real first-hand information. I have spent 
) twelve active years in the membership of 
§\the Lynn church, and I can say authorita- 
Vtively that Mr. Ferrell has not in any way 
iiparticipated in the affairs of the Lynn 
Schurch during Mr. Palmer’s ministry. 
i Whatever information he had must have 
f#been communicated to him by others. 
i Furthermore, it seems to me that if the 
} people who voted to oust Mr. Palmer had 
ja real case, they should have sent a direct 
jand clear statement of their reasons. 

i Mr. Ferrell showed further evidence of 
the source of his information about affairs 
‘in the Lynn church in his comments about 
Mr. Palmer’s attitude in regard to a re- 
\duction in salary. Whatever that attitude 
may have been on the occasion to which 
‘Mr. Ferrell doubtless refers, it was not 
caused solely by the salary reduction, but 
‘by the pressure brought to bear on Mr. 
‘Palmer so continuously during his Lynn 
ministry, by objecting to his virile con- 
Jdemnation of certain social evils, by ob- 
jections to the removing of the large Bible 
from the pulpit, by refusal to cooperate in 
jputting through various projects of Mr. 
‘Palmer’ s, such as a forum, by withdrawal 
of The Lynn Unitarian (because, it was 
said, it was good advertising for Mr. 
Palmer, but no good for the church) and 
by other petty persecutions. 

No claim has ever been made that the 
‘Lynn meeting was illegal. The chairman 
and his assistants consulted lawyers, ac- 
cording to one member of the Credentials 
Committee, of which I was also a member, 
to find out how far they could go legally ; 
and then they went exactly that far. How- 
fever, much which is legal may often be 
turned to unethical ends. Thus: is it 
ethical to make use of legal technicalities 
in order to bring in votes which would 
jnot, through lack of interest, have been 
cast, and thus control the outcome of 
Bet should have been a free expression 
of opinion and desire. As for proxies, they 
were lega as the manner of solicita- 
ition to which objection has been raised. 
Of the eight proxies voted by the known 
riends of Mr. Palmer, seven were given 
by persons physically unable to attend the 
meeting, but very close to the active life 
oe the church, and only from four families. 
It was further intimated by Mr. Ferrell 
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Robert B. Buxton Replies 


In the Palmer Case 


that the Lynn chureh was in financial 
difficulties due to a diminishing constit- 
uency. Let me say from my observations, 
that the church attendance was about 100 
on the average. A great many of these 
were new people. In the last year of Mr. 
Palmer’s ministry thirty new people signed 
the covenant. The Sunday school was 
never in better shape, particularly as re- 
gards discipline, interest, and purposeful- 
ness. The church deficit in April, 1931, was 
about $300. Much more good could be said. 
What particular animus prompted Mr. 
Ferrell to make such disparaging remarks 
about his successor? 

Only one thought and purpose has ani- 
mated the friends of Mr. Palmer—to act 
openly and unselfishly, to have him dealt 
with justly. We would do the same for 
any just man. We have endeavored to re- 
late only facts known to us, and as dis- 
passionately as possible. In any case where 
people have been quoted by us, we have 
tried to be very exact. The remarks made 
by the chairman and others at the Novem- 
ber 17, 1931, meeting were taken down 
verbatim by one present. We have not de- 
sired to injure or misquote anyone, only 
to right a grievous wrong, and prevent its 
recurrence anywhere. 

Mr. Palmer is an earnest and diligent 
worker, clean living, deeply religious, of 
impeccable character. This everyone in 
Lynn knows. Rosert B. Buxton. 


Install Rev. R. M. Pratt 
at Salina (Kans.) Church 


Rev. Robert Murray Pratt was installed 
as minister of the Unitarian church of 
Salina, Kans., March 7%. Following the 
Scripture reading by Rey. John W. Sears 
of the Universalist church of Junction 
City, Rev. W. G. Price of the Universalist 
ehurch of Hutchinson gave the installa- 
tion prayer. Rey. John G. MacKinnon of 
the Unitarian church of Wichita preached 
the sermon. The act of installation was 
carried out by the congregation led by 
TD. A, Van Trine, president of the board of 
trustees. Mr. Price gave the charge to the 
minister and Mr. Sears the charge to the 
congregation. Rey. L. A. Brumbaugh of 
the Christian church of Salina welcomed 
Mr. Pratt to the community, and Rabbi 
Harry A. Richmond of the Congregation 
Hmanu-El of Wichita welcomed him to 
the wider fellowship. Mr. Pratt gave the 
benediction. 


Travel Together 


(Continued from page 189) 


tants, and Catholics and Jews were repre- 
sented in about equal numbers. Clergymen 
predominated, but there were a large nuin- 
ber of laymen present. In addition to the 
writer, Rev. Lon R. Call of the Commu- 
nity Chureh of New York City, and Rey. 
Dorothy Dyar, dean of the Tuckerman 


School, were Unitarian members of the 
seminar. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor 


of The Christian Leader, was a prominent 
member of the seminar and led the round 
table on religious journalism. 
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Ohio Valley Y. P.R. U. 


Eighty-four young people attend federation 
meeting in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Highty-four young people attended the 
dinner dance and the Sunday dinner and 
the business session of the Ohio Valley 
Federation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union in Indianapolis, Ind., the 
week end of March 5 and 6. In addition. 
they were guests at the annual spring 
“Pep Session” of the Channing Club of 
the Unitarian church, and went to church 
Sunday morning. Members from out of 
town included: seventeen from the Clifton 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky., four- 
teen from the First Unitarian Church in 


Louisville, five from the Unitarian 
churehes of Cincinnati, Ohio, five from 
the church in Dayton, Ohio, and one from 


the church in Columbus, Ohio. They were 
entertained at the homes of members of 
the Indianapolis church. 

At the business meeting, Miss Anita 
Willig of Louisville presided, Miss Betsey 
Jane Greene of Indianapolis gave the 
treasurer’s report, and Miss Thelma 
Finger of Louisville, chairman of the 
Cliftty Falls Conference committee, an- 
nounced plans for the conference in June. 

At the church service, which the dele- 
gates attended in a body, entering with 
the singing of the Y. P. R. U. song, Dr. 
Frank §. C. Wicks preached a sermon on 
“How to Grow Old”. Rey. Eugene W. 
Sutherland of the Clifton Chureh of 
Louisville also took part in the service. 
In the course of his sermon, Dr. Wicks 
read a letter from “Your youthful self” to 
“My dear self” which he imagined a young 
man might write to himself as an old 
man. In this letter he described an ideal 
for young persons to hold for the kind 
of person that they would become. 

The Jessy Wallin Heywood. Alliance 
served the Sunday dinner in the church 
social room. Presidents of all the church 
organizations were honor guests, and Dr. 


CG. O. McCormick, president of the board 
of trustees, extended a welcome to the 
delegates. 


Miss Mary Frances Doeppers of Indian- 
apolis was chairman of the conference. 


Student Ministers Accept Calls 

Student ministers who have recently ac- 
cepted calls are Dana Mch. Greeley and 
Jay A. Wabeke, both of the Theological 
School in Harvard University. Mr. Greeley, 
who is president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and a son of William 
Roger Greeley, clerk of the board of trus- 
tees of Tue REGISTER, is preaching at the 
Unitarian church of Lincoln, Mass.; and 
Mr. Wabeke, who was formerly assistant 
minister of the Congregational Church of 
Winchester, Mass., is preaching at the Uni- 
tarian church of Marshfield Hills, Mass. 


Unprerwoop, Minn.—A Washington 
memorial service was held at the Unita- 
rian chureh March 6. Rey. John Flint 
spoke on “Washington—the Great Liberal’, 
and the American Legion post and 
auxiliary attended in a body. Dr, Robert 
C. Dexter recently gave two addresses. 
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Individualism, Rugged or Ragged? 


Students discuss world situation and on some points make up minds at 
Winchendon meeting 


economics and polities, was discussed 

by students at the Toy Town Tavern, 
Winchendon, Mass., over Saturday and 
Sunday, February 27 and 28, at the fifth 
annual intercollegiate conference under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Student 
Committee. The delegates were unable to 
arrive at unanimity of opinion on the 
subject. 

They agreed on the following principles : 

1. Since the present economic crisis has 
become increasingly acute, and since few 
indications have arisen which show per- 
manent recovery, we determine to do all 
in our power to work for a society in 
which production will be motivated by 
service rather than by private profit ; 

2. We condemn the policy of the United 
States in protecting American capital in 
foreign nations by armed force ; 

3 We advocate the protection of emi- 
grant American citizens whose lives are 
endangered; such protection, however, 
should be a guaranty of safety only when- 
ever possible and practical ; 

4, We propose that this nation enter 
the World Court and the League of 
Nations. 

Public ownership of utilities was the 
subject of a debate in which Ruth Cush- 
man and Louise Sherwood of Wellesley 
College upheld the affirmative against 
Truman Hayes and James Carleton of 
Harvard University. Discussions on eco- 
nomic individualism, planning, foreign 
policy and presidential candidates were 
led respectively by Howard Gilman of 
Tufts College; Hlizabeth Cherry of 
Wellesley College; David Stickney and 
Charles Engvall of Harvard University. 
A candlelight service was conducted on 
Saturday night by Pauline Wood of Jack- 
son College, and the church service by 
Bradford Gale of Tufts College. 

Rev, Donald Lothrop of the Universalist 
church of Wakefield, Mass., declared in 
an address on economic individualism that 
revolution and force are as much a part 
of progress as evolution and reason, which 
statement aroused much lively discussion. 
Rey. Alfred S. Cole, professor of hom- 
jleties at the Crane Theological School, in 
his address at the church service said that 
a broad perspective or understanding of 
the times and a drive toward a goal were 
essential to liberal religion. “Our task 
is to create from the confusion, aimless- 
ness and infinite power of our world, new 
faiths, new rituals, new cities of God 
which the toil of our own hands shall 
build.” 

The following plans for specific student 
action were suggested : 

1. Read and study critically public prob- 
lems; know the facts. 2. Give debates and 
speeches in clubs on campus; use bul- 
letins. 3. Write editorials and articles for 
college publications. 4. Vote intelligently 
and regularly. 5. Spread information in 
letters and discuss these matters of public 
interest at mealtime, instead of more 
frivolous themes. 6. Adopt a courageous, not 
despairing, attitude toward experiments. 


[ Seonoiies: ana rugged or ragged, in 


The colleges represented were Harvard, 
Tufts, Jackson, Wellesley, Simmons, Bos- 
ton University, Smith, Tuckerman School, 
Radcliffe, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Many of the Boston delegates 
traveled in a special bus. Luncheon on 
Saturday noon was served by the ladies of 
the Winchendon Unitarian Church in Me- 
morial Hall, which they use for a parish 
house. The hospitality of the Tavern was 
bountiful, even to the New England and 
homelike touch of a barrel of apples in 
a corner of the lobby, into which all 
might dip to their hearts’ content. Some 
of the delegates got up early Sunday 
morning for an hour or more of winter 
sports before breakfast. 

The conference church service was held 
on Sunday afternoon in the Winchendon 
Unitarian Church. Rey. and Mrs. Elbridge 
Stoneham were cordial hosts to the con- 
ference, in their home on Sunday after- 
noon. 

The committee in charge of the confer- 
ence consisted of Bradford Gale of Tufts 
College, chairman; Helen Lothaire of 
Boston University, secretary-treasurer ; 
Pauline Wood and Charles Engvall. 


Mrs. James W. Macdonald Dies 


Mrs. Sibyl Baird Macdonald, wife of 
Rev. James W. MacDonald, died suddenly 
at her sister’s home in Union City, Pa., 
March 11. She and her daughter had 
stopped off to visit her brother and sisters 
on their way from Santa Monica, Calif., 
to Needham, Mass., her husband having 
accepted a call to Needham and begun his 
ministry there on March 6. She had 
seemed to be in good health but without 
any warning the heart failed. 

Mrs. Macdonald was a native of Penn- 
sylvania. Later in life she was in Chicago 
and there became a member of the Uni- 
tarian church on the Sunday when Dr. 
W. W. Fenn organized his Sunday school. 
From that time she was always a devoted 
Unitarian. She made teaching her pro- 
fession and taught in the public schools 
of Sioux City, Ia., Mitchell, S.D., and 
Meadville, Pa. She there met Mr. Mac- 
donald and at the close of his course in 
the Theological School they were mar- 
ried in 1914 by Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Union City by Rev. R. C. Douthit of the 
Unitarian church of Meadville, and on 
Sunday there was a fitting recognition of 
Mrs. Macdonald in the service at the 
church in Santa Monica. She was greatly 
beloved in the parishes at West Upton 
and Melrose, Mass., Lincoln, Neb., and 
Santa Monica. Besides her husband she 
leaves a fourteen-year-old daughter, Jane. 

Mrs. Macdonald was a gifted teacher in 
the public schools and in the Sunday 
schools and she possessed a lovely per- 
sonality which drew to her many friends. 
She was a loyal helpmate and a wise coun- 
sellor in the work which she and her hus- 
band did together. JSG ULI 
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Through Fifty Years 


Unitarian Club of Boston recalls its 
history at anniversary meeting 


Fifty years of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, Mass., were celebrated at the 
ladies’ night meeting March 9. William T. 
Reid, Jr., nine years secretary and two 
years president of the Club, gave high 
lights of its history, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot presented personal reminiscences and 
spoke of the Club’s high purpose as a 
unit of the denomination. Musical num-} 
bers were rendered by a chorus of men 
led by J. Russell Abbott. | 

George H. Ellis, one of two living 
charter members, told of how the Club 
had financed the building of the American | 
Unitarian Association headquarters at} 
“old twenty-five Beacon Street”, and gave} 
a short account of the various places} 
where the Association had been housed } 
in former years. President William H. 
Pear of the Club, who presided, read a 
poetical tribute to Mr. Reid, written by 
Prof. LeBaron Russell Briggs of Harvard, 
a vice-president of the Club. 

The first regular meeting of the Unita-} 
rian Club, Mr. Reid related, was held!) 
March 8, 1882, following organization | 
meetings in January. The formation of/ 
the Channing Club occurred in 1886 and) 
1887, with the aid of members of the Uni-: 
tarian Club, chiefly for men who were! 
debarred from the older club by the long} 
waiting list. He told of the notable speak-| 
ers who had addressed both clubs, of the} 
civie services performed by the men ofj 
the Channing Club, and of the merging} 
of the two organizations in 1912 and 1913. 
Mr. Reid recalled the symposia at the# 
first two meetings, with sixteen ment 
speaking at the second meeting; the pro-} 
test in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER against} 
the exclusion of women from the Club; 
the Club’s participation in the forming 
of a Municipal League to better the goy- 
ernment of Boston; and the ninetieth 
birthday celebration for Charles W. Eliot. 

Dr. Eliot paid tribute to former presi- 
dents of the Club out of personal ac 
quaintance with them, beginning with 
Governor John D. Long. He said: “I sub 
mit that there could not be a more dis 
tinguished list of men of the Common 
wealth.” He said that the Club stood fo1 
the primary purpose of Unitaria 
churches, the upbuilding of the highe 
nature of men and women. It has asserted} 
the rights and the duties of laymen inj 
the church. Dr. Eliot made a statemeni 
of the genius and the function of the 
Unitarian fellowship and of the Club’ 
relation to it which was warmly a 
plauded. 


" 


| 
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Rev. J. H. Hershey at Laconia, N.H.| 


Rey. John H. Hershey, formerly of thd 
Clifton Unitarian Church of Louisville 
Ky., has accepted a call to the Unitariart 
church of Laconia, N.H., and entered o 
his duties. Mr. Hershey was graduated 
from the Meadville Theological School itt 
1923 and was minister of the Unitariam 
church of Geneseo, Ill., from 1926—-192¢ 
and of the Clifton church of Louisville 
from 1929 to 1932. 
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Southern California Alliance 
Holds Meeting in San Diego 


' The annual meeting of the Associate 
| Alliance of Southern California was held 
in San Diego, Calif., February 23. The 
}ten branches indicated by their reports 
jthat all are carrying on faithfully, co- 
joperating with community organizations 
jin good works, and serving the higher 
jlife of their members and of many 
Jothers. Some of the smallest branches 
were among those best represented at the 
imeeting. 

| The following officers were elected for 
§ 1932-33 : President, Mrs. T. P. Byrnes of 
es Beach; vice-presidents, Mrs. A. T. 
{Harris of Hollywood, Mrs. J. K. Lam- 
ipert of Long Beach, Mrs. A. F. Brown 
‘of Los Angeles, Mrs. G. S. Parker of 
\ Pasadena, Miss Antoinette Biller of 
| Pomona, Mrs. HE. H. Brenan of Redlands, 
»Mrs. A. J. Knight of Santa Ana, Miss 
| Mary A. Townsend of Santa Barbara, 
“Mrs. C. C. Caldwell of San Diego, and 
Miss Anna Feil of Santa Monica; secre- 
stary-treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Sherer of 
9 Glendale. 

f At luncheon the decorations and the 
“costumes of the waitresses carried out 
bine motif appropriate to Washington’s 


having, besides its regular speakers, Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of the 
yGeneral Alliance, and Mrs. Caroline S. 
qAtherton of Jamaica Plain, Mass., for- 
fmer president of the General Alliance. 
) Both gave words of encouragement, and 
Mrs. Budlong invited her hearers to visit 
‘the new rest house at Stow, Mass., of 
iiwhich she is to be hostess. Rey. Howard 


Birthday. 
The gathering was especially happy in 


At the afternoon session Mrs. Kate 
#Dewing gave a report on “Peace Pro- 
fgrams in San Diego”. This was a fitting 
«prelude to the address by Rev. E. Bur- 
jdette Backus of Los Angeles on ‘Geneva 
jiand the League of Nations’. With the 
‘background of a visit to Geneva last sum- 
‘mer, Mr. Backus gave a vivid and sym- 
ipathetic account of the League, its or- 
i ganization, and its possibilities, and 
|made clear the duty of Americans to be- 
‘come internationally minded and to work 
jtoward union with the League. The in- 
‘terest awakened was shown by the eager- 
sness of his hearers to ask questions, es- 
}pecially with reference to the position 
' of the League in the Sino-Japanese crisis. 
| C.S.S. 


A Correction 


In the account of the death of Dr. 
| William W. Fenn in the March 17 issue 
‘of Tue Reaister, the name of Prof. 
(Hphraim Emerton should have been in- 
/ cluded among the colleagues of Dr. Fenn 
‘still living. Dr. Emerton is Winn profes- 
sor of ecclesiastical history (emeritus). 

| The name of Prof. David Gordon Lyon, 
j professor emeritus of Hebrew in the 
Divinity School, should also have been 
given with those now living. Regret is 
‘expressed for these errors. 


\ 
Le 
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Proctor Academy Note 
The senior class of the Proctor Academy 
of Andover, N.H., has elected class day 
officers as follows: Class history, Dorothy 
Sanborn; class will, Robert O. Sylvia; 
class prophecy, Harry E. Burnham; class 
ode, Frederick B. Tolles; tree planting, 
R. Sherman Glass; gifts, Dudley W. 
Thompson ; ‘junior marshals, William ©. 

Stanley and Lester M. Start, Jr. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT . 
Rav. HAROLD G. ARNOLD t Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary, 


| WANT A JOB FOR A 
UNITARIAN LAYMAN 


This man has been a_ responsible 
executive. Now he has been hit by the 
depression, and needs work. He is de- 
serving of a good position. He is in- 
thoroughly dependable, and 


dustrious, 
of pleasing personality. His greatest 
failing, if he has one, is that he is 


over-conscientious. By his efforts and 
his money he has always been a sup- 
porter of the Unitarian church. Can we 
not do something for him? 


Rey. J. Harry Hoopnr, 
Hingham, Mass. 


Notice to Contributors 


A large volume of articles and 
news reports remains unpublished 
because of severely limited space and 
a lack of conciseness on the part of 
writers. Notice is given to all con- 
tributors that utmost brevity must 
be followed. It is not possible for 
THe REGISTER to rewrite contribu- 
tions, but editing will be done thor- 
oughly to meet the requirements. 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


By ANNE HOLT 
With Introduction by Francis W. Hirst 


A study of the life of this emi- 
nent scientist, philosopher, theo- 
logian, and _ historian, who 
founded the first Unitarian 
Church in America. 


$3.90 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


For Easter! 


1 ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out and color 
planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 


fascinating for anyone who likes to do work of 
this kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated so 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it. Takes about one hour to cut 
out, paste and color. Complete outfit in enve- 
lope with full instructions. 


“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(full size 874” x 1234") 


Free sample copies available for ministers | 
and others in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The soul of a brave man 
is stronger than anything 


that can happen to him. 


Boston Student Council 

To assist Rev. William H. Gysan in 
promoting work among the Unitarian stu- 
dents in Greater Boston, a Unitarian Stu- 
dent Council has been organized. Students 
from twenty-six educational institutions 
in Greater Boston have been selected as 
members. Sixteen were present at the ini- 
tial meeting of the council, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Mr. Gysan outlined the aims and prog- 
ress of the new student work. He sug- 
gested the appointment of the following 
committees: Hospitality to new students, 
programs and speakers, social, mailing, 
telephone, conferences, chureh attendance, 
recreation, dramatics, community service, 
inter-religious and inter-racial cooperation, 
student literature, social responsibility, 
press, faculty and cooperation with the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Miss 
Blizabeth Hopson of Radcliffe College 
volunteered to be chairman of the mail- 
ing committee, and Miss Elizabeth Ker- 
shaw chairman of the telephone commit- 
tee. Miss Frances Clark of Simmons Col- 
lege will be student news editor for the 
monthly Unitarian students’ bulletin. 

At the next meeting of the council the 
committees on constitution and nomina- 
tions will make their reports. Bradford 
Gale of the Crane Theological School is 
temporary chairman and Miss Rachel 
Webster of Radcliffe College, temporary 
secretary of the council. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian Hour, Rev. Charles Graves of 
the Unitarian Church of Hartford, Conn., 
3 pM. Sunday, WBZA; King’s Chapel, 
Prof. William L. Wood, Tuesday—Wednes- 
day, Rev. George Lawrence Parker, 
Thursday—Friday, 12.15 p.m. WNAC; 
Chicago, Iil., People’s Chureh, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, WBBM, 9.80 
p.M. Tuesday, WMAQ; Lincoln Center, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, 10.80 a.m. Monday KYW ; 
Dayton, Ohio, Rey. EHdwin H. Wilson, 2.30 
P.M. Sunday, WSMK; Kansas City, Mo., 
Rey. L. M. Birkhead, 10 a.m. Sunday, 
WLBEF; Minneapolis, Minn., Rey. John H. 
Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. Sunday, WDGY; New 
Bedford, Mass., Dr. HE. Stanton Hodgin, 
11 a.m. Sunday, WNBH; Springfield, 
Mass., Rey. Owen Whitman Hames, 10.50 
A.M. Sunday, WBZ; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. Sun- 
day, WEFBL. Account must be taken of 
the differences in standard time. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 


which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago Berkeley 


NO “DRIVES” 


. either alone or with others, 
the 
League’s work by the League’s 
members,—that is to be the 
policy of the Laymen’s League, 


but steady support of 


provided its members make it 
possible; that is the plan on 
which it is now working. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tucker man School The Summer Work Committee invites 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


2416 Allston Way 


é 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. | 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Ruv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

DIREOTORS a 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
I. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., | 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0, 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. - 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- — 
versity of Chicago adds to the | 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa-— 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. — 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


your assistance in its 


Children’s Gardens 
Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 
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Proctor Academy for Boys | 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” | 


Spring Term begins April 5. Accredited by N.E. coll } 
including Dartmouth. Careful a for Boa 
examinations. Practical Arts. Junior School. All sports. |) 
Reasonable SS Auspices. Fo'r Catalogue } 
or interview write LB. WET 7 

Box 16, Andover, N.H. MERE Headraadiaay | 
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Would You as an 


Individual 


Have 


MORE churches organized ? 
SMALLER churches strengthened ? 


LIBERAL religious education promoted ? 


CONFERENCES and institutes grow in number and value? 
THE UNITARIAN message carried where it is unknown ? 


DENOMINATIONAL leaders visit, advise and encourage isolated 


churches ? 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION helps extend each of these activities. 


EASTER SUNDAY, March 27, is the time when many churches take 
the offering, making all this possible. 


YOUR CHECK, sent before April 30, should be made payable to 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Yes, twice. 
Once from you and once from the bank.” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


“Did you get my check?” 


An Ohio judge ruled that the theft of a 
Model T Ford is not grand larceny. Many 
would consider it just a thoughtful little 
courtesy.— Life. 


there.” 
“What 
me the 


“What a long letter you have 
“Yes, sixteen pages from Liane.” 
does she say?’ “That she will tell 
news when she sees me.” 

—Der Lustige Sachse. 


Small Girl (pointing to the end of a 
long fishing-line which was just pulled 
up sharply from the lake with a minnow 
on the hook): “Look, mummie! Father’s 
caught an hors d’ceuvre!” 

—Dublin Opinion, 


A golf professional, hired by a big de- 
partment store to give golf lessons, was 
approached by two women. “Do you wish 
to learn to play golf, madam?” he asked 
one. “Oh, no”, she said, “it’s my friend 
who wants to learn. I learned yesterday.” 

—Montreal Star. 


Theology is often like Dr. Caird’s, the 
famous Master of Balliol. Someone asked 
him if he believed in predestination. “If 
you woke me up at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and asked me that question”, re- 
plied Dr. Caird, “I should say, yes; but 
if you gave me time to shave, and then 
asked me if I believed in predestination, 
I should reply, ‘Certainly not.’ ” 


In St. Martin’s Review, Dean Sheppard 
tells of a soldier who was reported to his 
superior officer for not doing his job prop- 
erly. “ ‘What exactly is the trouble?’ asked 
the colonel. ‘Well, sir’, said the sergeant- 
major, ‘his duty is to go round the camp 
picking up orange peel and such like as 
is dropped about, but he don’t seem to put 
any heart into his job.’”’ 

—The Churchman. 


Make your own scene for this: “Bishop, 
the Bible is a very interesting book, isn’t 
it?’ the lady said. “Yes’, replied the 
Bishop. “I find it so.” “I read it a great 
deal and never fail to find entertainment 
as well as help.” “Yes? What, may I ask, 
is your favorite passage?’ “I think the 
most beautiful one is ‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’” Then the lady 
turned the question upon the Bishop. He 
replied: “I have a great many favorite 
passages, but on the whole I should say 
the best of them all is the story about 
Eliza crossing the river on the ice to get 
away from the bloodhounds.” 


The man with a complex about his blood 
pressure. He goes to his doctor with one 
question on his lips. Is it up? Is it down? 
If normal has been reached, life opens 
before his eyes; if normal has not been 
reached, he nurses gloomy thoughts. It 
is all wrong. This particular symptom 
varies like a weathercock. The sight of a 
friend is capable of sending blood-pressure 
up to regions supposed to be fraught with 
danger. The excitement of having one’s 
pressure taken always raises it, and so on. 
A wise physician thus addressed one of 
these patients: “Do you feel well?” “Yes, 
I do, doctor.” “Very well. Thank God and 
don’t come back here.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
JRO ol ee ee 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Young George Washington 


By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 
A book that is different from the 
others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 
ture, and with a steadfast purpose 
to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 


At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street, 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS. | 


CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 


Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 


D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School” 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 4.M. 1 


corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. | 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning ~ 


service, 11 a.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 


All seats free at all services. The church is | 


open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 


School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, 


day services, 12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ Re-’ 
cital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday—Wednesday, 
Prof. William L. Wood; Thursday-Friday, Rey. 
George L, Parker. 4 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 


t 

BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1680),_| 
| 

| 

| 

mall 


| 


874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. j 


Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist, 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 4.mM., Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH.” 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.¥.— | 


Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D. 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 


(First Brooklyn stop on all | 


ice 11 a.M. Hvening service 7.30 P.M. | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION DESIRED by Organist and Choir 


Director of several years’ experience. Address 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER C-177. 
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For These Hard Times, 
—A New Religious Novel 


The MacmiLLtan Company, of New York City, 
issues the first novel based on modern Biblical 
scholarship. Unique. Historically accurate. Com 
mended by religious leaders such as Bishop F. J. 
McConnell, Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly dramatic 
period, when struggle for social justice and inter 
national peace gave motivating force for evolu- 


tion of monotheism. Shows Bible as a literature # 


developing in hard times. “By the Waters 0 
Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,” by Louis | 
Wallis. All booksellers, or the Macmillan Com: 


pany, New York City, $2.00.—Aduvz. : 


{ 


